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was a divine punishment. It is difficult, indee'd, to combine the
idea of ethical monotheism and a universal moral law, valid for
every people, with the fact, that the different peoples had very
different moral standards. This difficulty was also felt by non-
Christians who had advanced in the direction of monotheism.
The Emperor Julian in his polemic against the Christians, pre-
served in a refutation by Cyril of Alexandria, combats the
Christian tendency to ignore or deprecate national peculiarities,
and ridicules the myth of the Tower of Babel. He describes the
widely different customs of the peoples, which are rooted in racial
dispositions and symbolized by the character of their gods. The
supreme God had placed each nation and each section of civiliza-
tion under a separate protecting God. While the Teutons love
freedom and independence, the Orientals voluntarily submit to
every despot. The Greeks abhor incest, the Persians see nothing
wrong in it. Julian also tries to idealize the hideous and obscene
cult of the Phrygian mother of gods in a symbolic way. Poly-
theism, therefore, is defended on the ground of unalterable
differences in national character due to different gods. The
Emperor personally had a high religious and moral standard,
hardly different from the Christian one.1 But his justification of
polytheism touches the fundamental point. Polytheism stands
for racial inequality and for maintenance of every national
peculiarity, however immoral, while ethical monotheism stands
for the unity of mankind and the universality of moral law. Poly-
theism completely subordinates the individual to the national
group, while ethical monotheism sees in the individual the higher
value.
In spite of its indifference to national peculiarities, Christi-
anity h;a$ done much to maintain and develop them because they
were deeply rooted in the soul of the peoples, and because the
propagation of the faith demanded the use of the vernacular and
a certain adaptation to popular customs and traditions. The
Church frequently tolerated or adopted pagan customs and tried
to give them a new and Christian sense.2 It was important that
the Church brought the art of writing to the barbarians and thus
opened the road for a higher civilization and the development of
1 Some early Fathers, however, showed a belief rather similar to that of Julian.
The distinctions of nationality were carried back to a divine distribution of the human
race among guardian-angels who imparted various customs to the nations controlled
by them. The angels then were largely seduced or overpowered by Satan, which
explained the evil traits of national characters. Cf. C, J. Cadoux, The Early Church and
World, 1925, pp. 211, 295, 465, 510.
f Many instances are given by K, S, Latourette, History of the Expansion of
stut       1938, vol. ii, p. 413.                                        ^               f